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"international science." Since "technology" refers to applications, to
practice, to products and processes, there would seem to be a greater
opportunity for an industry role in these broader areas of interna-
tional cooperation.

Nevertheless, the increased opportunity alone is not sufficient to
obtain private-sector participation, since the questions of benefit and
compatibility with competitive objectives must still be answered.
There may be a greater likelihood of industrial interest in scientific
cooperation than technological cooperation. What does seem to be
emerging is that any international cooperative activity in technology
that does not include industrial participation will very likely omit im-
portant inputs and be less effective in its impact.

These are general statements made primarily to introduce the issues.
The most important generalization is that the circumstances are differ-
ent for each industry and, to some extent, for each company. To per-
mit a more constructive discussion, we should review briefly some of
the characteristics of industry and industrial research.

NATURE OF RELEVANT INDUSTRY CHARACTERISTICS

The following comments are greatly oversimplified and are in-
tended to point out certain industrial aspects related to international
technical cooperation.

All major corporations think and operate internationally, at least
with regard to markets and competitive pressures, very likely with re-
gard to components and raw materials, and in most cases with regard
to some form of operating arrangement in other countries. These in-
terests all require technical exchanges across national boundaries.
Thus, there exists in every large corporation some mechanism, some
network, possibly a substantial structure, for maintaining contact
with international science and technology. This can take the simple
form of an individual responsible for licensing, who draws on techni-
cal personnel within the corporation for support. It may consist of the
sum of individual contacts that corporate scientists and engineers
maintain with colleagues in other countries. For the larger corpora-
tions, it is made up of operating subsidiaries in other countries with
associated technical organizations and occasionally separate laborato-
ries not affiliated directly with an operating facility.

There is, in short, a very great deal of international technical activ-
ity within each major corporation. How much of this can be catego-
rized as "international cooperation" and, perhaps more to the point,
what opportunities exist for future cooperation based upon this range
of activities?